This was written by @dukeofcarinae on Discord. Please contact him with any criticisms; he 
sucks at game design and will be happy to take your advice. 


My friend, we have failed at so many things, let us fail at making a table-top roleplaying system! 


First thing first: Esprit de Corps has three different types of players. 


e Game Masters write the story and non-player characters of the game. 

e Main characters inhabit the world and make their own choices, using the spirits (and 
their respective skills) to guide them. While spirits do have a small amount of agency and 
can steer the main characters, the main characters are ultimately at the helm. They have 
the final say on their own actions, but the spirits choose the thoughts. 

e Spirits inhabit the main characters and act as thoughts in their heads, generally offering 
guidance and insight. They can roll on their own initiative with the GM to pass passive 
checks, or they can be used by the main characters to pass active checks. 


The exact number of players has some leeway, but at the very least, there needs to be one 
game master, one main character, and one spirit. Ideally, there would be two or more spirit 
players to allow for discourse. However, if this is not possible, one is enough. There can be 
more main characters (provided there is enough spirits players to provide, or that the few spirits 
don’t mind covering more characters) and there can be more spirit players, in which case the 
skills will be divided among them, first by category and second by individual skills, if there is an 
unevenly divisible amount of spirits players for the skills. 


Spirits are divided into four categories with their own lists of skills: 
1. Intellect — Your capacity to reason. 


Logic — Wield raw intellectual power. Deduce the world. 
Cool for: Analysts. Pure rationalists. Obviously logicians. 


Encyclopedia — Call upon all your knowledge. Produce fascinating trivia. 
Cool for: Thinkers. Historians. Trivia freaks. 


Rhetoric — Practice the art of persuasion. Enjoy rigorous intellectual discourse. Cool for: 
ideologues. Conversationalists. Would-Be-Polititians. 


Drama — Play the actor. Lie and detect lies. 
Cool for: Undercover cops. Thespians of the stage. Psychopaths. 


Conceptualization — Understand creativity. See Art in the World. 
Cool for: Creatives. Psychedelic fanciers. Critics. 


Visual Calculus — Reconstruct crime scenes. Make laws of physics work for the Law. 
Cool for: Forensic scientists. Tactical fighters. Math-minded people. 
2. Psyche — Your power to influence yourself and others. 


Volition — Hold yourself together. Keep your Morale up. 
Cool for: Sane people. The well-adjusted. The non-suicidal. 


Inland Empire — Hunches and gut feelings. Dreams in waking life. 
Cool for: Dreamers. Para-natural investigators. Mental creators. 


Empathy — Understand others. Work your mirror neurons. 
Cool for: Judges of character. Interviewers. Interrogators. 


Authority — Intimidate the public. Assert yourself. 
Cool for: Leaders. Experts of psychological warfare. Respect-junkies. 


Esprit de Corps — Connect to your station. Understand cop culture. 
Cool for: Cops. Cop-aficionados. Pretend-cops. 


Suggestion — Charm men and women. Play the puppet master. 
Cool for: Diplomats. Charmers. Sociopaths. 


3. Physique — How well your body is built. 


Endurance — Take the blows. Don’t let the world kill you. 
Cool for: Fighters who can take a hit. Lookouts who don’t sleep. Human batteries. 


Pain Threshold — Shrug off the pain. They'll have to hurt you more. 
Cool for: Unstoppable fighters. Guys who won't die. Masochists. 


Physical Instrument — Flex powerful muscles. Enjoy healthy organs. 
Cool for: Muscle men. Bare-knuckle brawlers. Gym teachers. 


Electrochemistry — Go to party planet. Love and be loved by drugs. 
Cool for: High-fliers. Party enthusiasts. People who need lightning. 


Shivers — Raise the hair on your neck. Tune into the city. 
Cool for: City lovers. The wisest of the street-wise. The genuinely supra-natural. 


Half-Light — Let the body take control. Threaten people. 
Cool for: The high-strung. Shoot-now-ask-questions-never types. Surprise haters. 
4. Motorics — How well you move your body. 


Hand/Eye Coordination — Ready? Aim and fire. 
Cool for: Trick-shooters. Snipers. Jugglers. 


Perception — See, hear, and smell everything. Let no detail go unnoticed. 
Cool for: Detail enthusiasts. Sensualists. Urban-scavengers. 


Reaction Speed — The quickest to react. An untouchable man. 
Cool for: Shot-dodgers. Thinkers on their feet. Pinball-heads. 


Savoir Faire — Sneak under their noses. Stun with immense panache. 
Cool for: Acrobats. Thieves. Unbearable show-offs. 


Interfacing — Master machines. Pick locks and pockets. 
Cool for: Tinkerers. Instrument players. 


Composure — Straighten your back. Keep your poker face. 
Cool for: Card players. Military fetishists. Cool people. 


Should the GM (or the main character possessing the skills) choose to replace ANY of these 
skills to something that fits their character more (eg. replacing Esprit de Corps to something 
more general and less cop-friendly, or something pertaining to your character’s 
profession/hobby; replacing electrochemistry if your character doesn’t bother with happy 
chemicals; replacing shivers if you don’t feel your character has a place with street-smarts; 
replacing visual calculus to something non-forensic and more general) you are absolutely 
encouraged to, as long as you ensure everyone agrees with this. Do not force yourself into 
having a skill you will never use. This does NOT mean you can replace any skill without regard 
for what it means. Skills you are poor with are not the same as skills that will never concern you. 


When beginning a game, the main character will distribute 12 points between their attributes. 
Each attribute must have 1 point at least and 6 points at most. Additionally, they will be given 1 
signature skill, which adds 1 skill point to that specific skill. It is encouraged that spirits chime in 
more or less depending on the main character’s skill points in the skill you chime in with, but not 

at all required, as this does inhibit the spirits’ ability to actually play to a certain degree. 


Attributes cannot be raised, but skills can be raised to an amount equivalent to the skill’s 
associated attribute. For example, a character with 6 Psyche can raise their volition up to 6, but 
a character with 1 Psyche can only raise their volition once. 


You are playing a character, NOT a set of numbers. Be considerate to your spirits. Do not 
min-max. 


Skills are calculated by adding your attribute points and your skill points. For example, if you 
have a Psyche of 4 and an Inland Empire of 2, you add your Psyche points to your Inland 
Empire points for checks. 


When you roll for a skill check, you roll 2D6 against a target number and add the target skill as a 
modifier, so in the case of our inland empire, it would be 2d6+6. 


Target numbers and their descriptors are listed below: 


Godly 16-17 


Impossible 18-20 


Snake eyes (two ones) always fail, regardless of if your skill modifiers will still add up above the 
target number; boxcars (two sixes) always pass, no matter what. If you are meant to fail, the DM 
will not allow a check, but this takes away player agency and is extremely discouraged. 


Along with skill modifiers, there are also check specific modifiers, which will make checks either 
easier or harder based on your preparation. Closing one eye while aiming a gun will add a +1 
modifier to the skill check; closing both eyes while aiming a gun will subtract -10 from your skill 

check. Take your time and prepare if possible, and don’t leave everything up to chance. 


With these skills, players and spirits alike can perform skill checks, of which there are two types: 


1. Active checks. These are done by the main characters, and are used to perform an 
action in the world. Actions that do not fall under a specific skill use a general attribute, 
like if you were doing something physical that you didn’t believe any of your skills were 

specific enough to apply to. 


2. Passive checks. These are done by the spirits, either to decide how you want a specific 
skill to respond or by asking the DM to roll for something in conversation to see if you 
can give some valid feedback. It is preferable to keep the outcome (specifically, if the 
check passed or failed) a secret from the main character, but this is not at all required. 
Passive checks generally will not have skill specific modifiers, but it doesn’t hurt to ask 

the GM to see! 


Examples: 


Active check: John needs to avoid slipping in a puddle with his Savoir Faire. This has a target 
number of 9, making it an easy roll. John has a Motorics of 2 and a Savoir Faire of 1. John rolls 
2d6 and adds his Motorics and Savoir Faire modifiers, 2+1. John rolls a 1 and a 3, which all 
adds up to 7, failing the check. John slips in the puddle like a sad, stumbling, newborn giraffe. 


Passive check: John’s volition (who is another player) wants to encourage John to dust himself 
off and get back up. This has a target number of 18, making it impossible. John has a Psyche of 
4 and a Volition of 4, which he adds to his roll of 2d6. John rolls a 5 and a 6 and adds his 
Psyche and Volition modifiers, 4+4, which all adds up to 17, failing the check. John’s volition 
tells John that this is the worst things could possibly get, and John collapses into tears in the 
puddle. 


Main characters have Health and Morale, which is equal to their Endurance and Volition skills 
respectively. However, Health and Morale also inversely affect Endurance and Volition; if you 
have low Health, your Endurance will get a negative modifier equal to the amount of damage 
you have, and the same goes for Morale and Volition. For example, if you have 5 Volition (taking 
into consideration Psyche as well) and you have taken 3 Morale damage, you subtract 3 from 
your Volition skill while you have that damage, which means that you will only have 2 Volition. 
Since there is no formal combat and only checks, GMs, please try to be fair with giving Health 
and Morale damage, and only do one at a time for minor things, like stubbing your toe. Way 
more important things, like getting shot, may reduce Health, but also need to have overarching 
plot consequences if you intend for the character to survive. Be fair, both in giving and refraining 
from giving damage. You are writing a story, not giving an outright challenge, and thus you are 
meant to work WITH your players to create a cohesive plot. 


